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Historians have not pointed out with preci- 
sion the period at which this extension of the 
penal code took place, or the grounds on which 
it proceeded. Instances of the practice occur 
previously to the imperial edict of Frederic II. 
in 1224, and even to that of Frederic I. in 
1184. It appears to me to have been at first 
introduced by confounding the different sects 
which arose with the followers of Manes. 
Taking advantage of the circumstance, that 
some individuals belonging to those who went 
by the names of Henricians, Arnoldists, Poor 
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Of the Inquisition, and other obstacles to the 
Reformation in Spain. 


Soon after the Roman empire became Chris- 
tian, laws were enacted, subjecting those who 
propagated erroneous opinions to punishment, 
under the false idea that heresy, or error in 
matters of revelation, was a crime and an of- 
fence against the state. The penalties were 
in general moderate, compared with those 
which were decreed at a subsequent period. 
Manicheism, which was considered as eversive 
of the principles of natural religion, and dan- 
gerous to murals, was the only heresy visited 
with capital punishment; a penalty which was 
afterwards extended to the Donatists, who were 
chargeable with exciting tumults in various 
parts of the empire. The bishops of that time 
were far from soliciting the execution of these 
penal statutes, which in most instances had 
passed at their desire, or with their consent. 
They flattered themselves that the publication 
of severe laws, by the terror which it inspired, 
would repress the hardihood of daring innova- 
tors, and induce their deluded followers to 
listen to instruction, and return to the bosom 
of the faithful church. When Priscillian was 
put to death for Manicheism, at Treves in 384, 
St. Martin, the apostle of the French, remon- 
strated with the Emperor Maximus against the 
deed, which was regarded with abhorrence by 
all the bishops of France and Italy. St. Au- 
gustine protested to the proconsul of Africa, 
that, if capital punishment was inflicted on the 
Donatists, he and his clergy would suffer death 
at the hands of these turbulent heretics sooner 
than be instrumental in bringing them before 
the tribunals. But it is easier to draw than to 













ruptions of the priesthood. 
Other causes, some of which had been long 














which the transition was not difficult, in a 
superstitious age, to tle idea that it deprived 
them of all the rights, natural, or civil, of which 
they were formerly in possession. The un- 
happy individuals who were struck with this 
spiritual thunder, felt all the bonds which con- 
nected them with society suddenly dissolved, 
and were regarded as objects at once of divine 
execration and human abhorrence. Subjects 
threw off their allegiance to their legitimate 
sovereigns; sovereigns gave up their richest and 
sheath the sword of persecution; and the ec-| most peaceable provinces to fire and sword; the 
clesiastics of a following age were zealous in| territories of a vassal became lawful prey to his 
stimulating reluctant magistrates to execute|neighbours ; and a man’s enemies were those 
these laws, and in procuring the application of| of his own house. The Roman pontiffs, who 
them to persons who held opinions which their/had extended their authority by affecting an 
predecessors looked upon as harmless or lauda-| ardent zeal for the honour of the Christian 
ble. In the eleventh century, capital punish-| faith, found a powerful engine for accomplish- 
ment, even in its most dreadful form, that of|ing their ambitious designs, in the crusades, 
burning alive, was extended to all who obsti-| undertaken at their instigation, to deliver the 
nately adhered to opinions differing from the| Holy Land, and the sepulchre of Christ, from 
received faith. the pollution of infidels. These mad expedi- 






































































tions, whose indirect influence was ultimately 
favourable to European civilisation, were in 
the mean time productive of the worst effects. 
While they weakened the sovereigns who em- 
barked in them, they increased the power of 
the popes, and placed at their disposal immense 
armies, which they could direct against all who 
opposed their measures. ‘They perverted, in 
the minds of men, the essential principles of 
religion, justice, and humanity, by cherishing 
the false idea that it is meritorious to wage war 
for the glory of the Christian name,—by 


Men of Lyons, and Vaudois, held the leading| throwing the veil of sanctity over the greatest 
tenet of Manicheism, the clergy fixed this stig-| enormities of which a licentious soldiery might 
ma on the whole body, and called on magi-|be guilty,—by conferring the pardon of their 
strates to visit them with the penalty decreed|sins on all who arrayed themselves under the 
against that odious heresy. In an ignorant] banners of the cross,—and by holding out the 
age this charge was easily believed. It was in| palm of martyrdom to such as should have the 
vain that the victims of persecution protested} honour to fall in fighting against the enemies 
against the indiscriminate accusation, or dis-|of the faith. Nor were the popes either dila- 
owned the sentiments imputed to them. By|tory or slack in availing themselves of these 
the time that undeniable facts cleared their| prejudices. Finding that their violent measures 
innocence, the public mind had learned to|for suppressing the Albigenses were feebly 
view the severity of their fate with indifference | seconded by the barons of Provence, they pro- 
or approbation; and the punishment of death,|claimed a crusade against heretics, launched 
under the general phrase of delivering over to|the sentence of excommunication against both 
the secular arm, came to be considered as the|superiors and vassals, and carried on a war of 
common award for all who entertained opin-|extermination in the south of France during a 
ions opposite to those of the church of Rome,| period of twenty years. It was amidst these 
or who presumed to inveigh against the cor-| scenes of blood and horror that the Inquisition 


rose. 
Historians are divided in opinion as to the 


in operation, contributed to work, in the course | exact time at which the Inquisition was found- 
of the eleventh century, a great change on the\ed. Inquisitors and informers are mentioned 
criminal proceedings against heretics. The|in a law published by the emperor Theodosius 
sentence of excommunication, which at first}against the Manicheans; but these were offi- 
only excluded from the privileges of the church, | cers of justice appointed by the prefects, and 
was now considered as inflicting a mark of| different entirely from the persons who became 
public infamy on those who incurred it; from|so notorious under these designations many 


centuries after that period. The fundamental 
principle of that odious institution was un- 
doubtedly recognised in 1184, by the counsel 
of Verona; which however established no se- 
parate tribunal for the pursuit of heretics, but 
left this task entirely in the hands of the bishops. 
Rainier, Castelnau, and St. Dominic, who were 
sent into France at different times from 1198 
to 1206, had a commission from the pope to 
search for heretics, and in this sense may be 
called inquisitors; but they were invested with 
no judicial power to pronounce 4 definitive 
sentence. The council of the Lateran in 1218 
made no innovation on the ancient practice. 
The council held at Toulouse in 1229, ordain- 
ed that the bishops should appoint, in each 
parish of their respective diocesses, “ one priest 
and two or three laics, who should engage upon 
oath to make a rigorous search after all here- 
tics and their abettors, and for this purpose 
should visit every house from the garret to the 
cellar, together with all subterraneous places 
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where they might conceal themselves.” But! ed in the ordinary courts of justice. In par- 
the Inquisition, as a distinct tribunal, was not|ticular, the interrogatories put to persons 
erected until the year 1233, when pope Gre-| accused, and to witnesses, were short and di- 
gory IX. took from the bishops the power of| rect, evincing merely a desire to ascertain the 


discovering and bringing to judgment the here-| truths on the subjects of enquiry. 


But this 


tics who lurked in France, and committed that} simplicity soon gave place to a system of the 


task to the Dominican friars. In consequence 
of this the tribunal was immediately set up in| 
Toulouse, and afterwards in the neighbouring! 
cities, from which it was introduced into other 
countries of Europe. 

It may be considered as a fact at least 
somewhat singular, that in the proceedings of 
the first Spanish council whose records have 
reached our time, we find a deeper stigma af- 
fixed to the character of informers than to that 
of heretics. The council of Elvira, after limit- 
ing the duration of the penance of those who 
might fall into beresy, decreed that * if a ca- 
tholic become an informer, and any one be put 
to death or proscribed in consequence of his 
denunciation, he shall not receive the commu- 
nion, even at the hour of death.”’ Ona review 
of criminal proceedings in Spain anterior to 
the establishment of the court of Inquisition, 
it appears in general that heretics were more 
mildly treated there than in other countries. 
Jews who relapsed, after having been baptised, 
were subject to whipping and spare diet, ac- 
cording to the age of the offenders. Those 
who apostatised to paganism, if nobles or free- 
men, were condemned to exile, and if slaves, to 
whipping and chains, The general law against 
heretics was, that such as refused to recant, 
if priests, should be deprived of all their digni- 
ties and property; and if laics, that they should, 
in addition, be condemned to perpetual ban- 
ishment. Even after the barbarous custom o 
committing obstinate heretics to the flames 
had been introduced into other. parts of Eu- 
rope, Spain testified her aversion to sanguinary 
measures. In 1194, when Alfonso II. of Ara- 
gon, at the instigation of the legate of Pope 
Celestine, published an edict, commanding the 
Vaudois, and all other sectaries ,to quit his 
dominions, those who remained after the time 
specified were expressly exempted from suffer- 
ing either death or the mutilation of their 
bodies. 

No sooner had the Inquisition received the 
papal sanction, than measures were taken for 
having it introduced into Spain, where the 
Dominicans had already established convents 
of their order. In the course of the thirteenth 
century, inquisitorial tribunals were perma- 
nently erected in the principal towns of the 
kingdom of Aragon, from which they were 
extended to Navarre. Though a papal brie 
was issued in 1233 for the special purpose of 
introducing the Holy Office into Castile, and 
Ferdinand II]., surnamed the Saint, is said to! 
have carried with his own hand the wood de- 
stined for burning his subjects,—yet it does 
not eppear that there ever was a permanent 
tribunal in that kingdom under the ancient form) 




















most complicated and iniquitous circumven- 
tion. Grossly ignorant of judicial matters, the 
Dominicans modelled their new court after 
what is called in the Roman Church, the Tri- 
bunal of Penance. Accustomed, in the con- 
fessional, to penetrate into the secrets of con- 
science, they converted to the destruction of 
the bodies of men all those arts which a false 
zeal had taught them to employ for the saving 
of their souls. Inflamed with a passion for 
extirpating heresy, and persuading themselves 
that the end sanctified the means, they not only 
acted upon, but formally laid down, as a rule 
for their conduct, maxims founded on the 
grossest deceit and artifice, according to which 
they sought in every way to ensnare their vic- 
tims, and by means of false statements, delusory 
promises, and a tortuous course of examination, 
to betray them into confessions which proved 
fatal to thei: lives and fortunes. To this men- 
tal torture was soon after added the use of 
bodily tortures, together with the concealment 
of the names of witnesses. 
(To be continued.) 





The Results of Individual Effort, 


As exhibited in the Asylum for Poor Children, at 
Locle in Switzerland. 

I recollect no narrative which interested my 
childish feelings more than an account of the 
Orphan House of Franke—now one of the 
noblest establishments in Germany—founded 
and sustained by the labours and prayers of a 
single, pennyless individual. I regarded it as 
one of the extraordinary occurrences of past 
times, which could neither be explained nor 
repeated. And yet it has been my lot to visit 
an institution scarcely less remarkable, found- 
ed and sustained, not by an eminent and well- 
known divine, but by a solitary female—not in 
the midst of a populous kingdom, but in a vil- 
lage, on the summit of Mount Jura. 

Few objects interest a traveller, who regards 
his own species with interest, more than the 
contrast in the condition of the inhabitants on 
different sides of a boundary line. The in- 
dustry, and neatness, and comfort of one can- 
ton or kingdom, is exchanged for negligence 
in agriculture, poverty in buildings, and wretch- 
edness and beggary in the people, on passing 
the limits of another. None that ever passed 
from the canton of Vaud, to that of Friberg, 
can have failed to notice it. The transition 
from level, fertile France, to the mountainous, 
barren regions of Switzerland, is not less strik- 
ing. In leaving France, I passed through a 
wretched village, in which houses are to be 
seen in every stage of decay, but none that 


vidual who seemed to be much above the rank 
of mendicity, and scarcely an indication was 
to be seen of industry or comfort. A bridge 
separated the mighty empire from its insignifi- 
cant neighbour—the canton of Neufchate]— 
and we began to ascend the Jura. A rugged 
road soon brought us to the summit, in view of 
a valley which is the original seat of the watch 
manufactory of Switzerland. The first dwell- 
ings I encountered evidently belonged to a 
different order of beings. Simple as they were, 
tle neatness of the buildings, and the care 
with which the grounds and gardens around 
them were kept, formed a striking and cheer. 
ing contrast to the miserable huts [ had left. 
The inhabitants were seldom visible; but there 
was generally an appearance of comfort and 
cleanliness which made me think of home. 


[ soon entered the village of Locle, whose 
chief attraction was the Asylum of Mademoi- 
selle Calame, for the education of poor child- 
ren. My first enquiries were made of the 
landlord of the hotel at which I lodged. He 
knew little more of it, than that it was super- 
intended and sustained by this lady—that the 
children seemed to be well trained—that those 
who went into families conducted well, and 
were found valuable domestics. I had heard 
of it as distinguished for its religious character, 
and enquired of my landlord, (who was evidenly 
not interested in this part of the establishment) 
—whether, in the conflicts of the Momiers, 
as the Pietists, or Methodists, or Evangelicals 
of Switzerland are called, with the members of 
the establishment, any religious influence was 
exerted there which was not approved. He 
replied that the pupils were taught a great deal 
of religion, but “ he believed they never got so 
much as to do them any harm.” This was the 
only information I could obtain before visiting 
this institution. 

At a little distance from the village I found 
the Asylum bearing the same marks of gradual 
progress as the farm of a settler in one of our 
new counties; and it was easy to trace the steps 
by which it had expanded, from an old Swiss 
cottage, so as to occupy several buildings of 
respectable size. 

On entering one of the buildings, I found it 
occupied by boys of from five to fifteen years 
ofage. A part of them were ina school-room 
receiving instruction, and the remainder en- 
gaged in various mechanical employments 
adapted to their age and strength. Ina neigh- 
bouring building, the girls were divided in the 
same manner, a part in the school-room, and 
the remainder engaged in various occupations. 
In the whole establishment, I learned that there 
were 220 pupils, most of whom were girls, 
who had been rescued from poverty, and the 
still worse degradation of corrupt intercourse 
and education. Order and neatness pervaded 
most parts of the establishment. In one of the 
buildings, which had been the first Asylum of 
these destitute children, there were some to- 


of the Inquisition ; either because heresy had| bore the marks of recent origin, or even of|kens of want, and its associate evils,—a me- 


made little progress among the Castilians, or 


repairs—and its tavern might have graced the 


because they were averse to the new method of |‘ ‘Tail piece’ of Hogarth, with the ruined world 


extirpating it. 


upon its tottering sign-post. ‘The police offi- 


The mode of proceeding in the court of in-|cers who examined the traveller’s passport, 
quisition, when first erected, was simple, and| and dismissed him from the dominions of his 


differed very little from that which was follow-| 


“* Most Christian Majesty,’ was the only indi- 


mento of their former condition, which could 
not be removed until the new building, erect- 
ing for this purpose, could be completed. 
This institution was designed to prepare its 
wards for the duties of the labouring class, 
either as domestics or mechanics, and depends 
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j charity for its support. On both| might succour them in their necessities. By this 

To aie aalien he an hour or} ™®®5s, she learned that the misery of the poor was 

: son daily. and & succession © owing, to a great extent, to moral corruption, and 

two of instruction daily, ; made many vain efforts for their improvement. On 

classes pass through the school-room at differ- ang the insufficiency of ali her care and toil to of- 

ent hours, so as to render a smaller number of fect these objects, she reflected that if the young could 
instructors necessary. The greater part 


be preserved from the bad example of their parents, 
. : another generation might find itself happier. As her 
the day Is devoted chiefly to those labours own property was too small to allow her to under- 
which contribute to their own support, OF tO} take any plan for them alone, she made a proposition 
their preparation for future duties. Those} to her neighbours which was acceptable to them all, 
who appear to possess extraordinary talent, re-| to give a single cruche a month. Almost every one 
ceive more instruction, with a view to prepare smiled, and gave what they pleased. Mademoiseile 
t ¥ in familie C, then appointed a committee of twelve ladies to 
them to act as governesses In families. =| assist her in her labours. Notwithstanding all of 
Lace and watch-work constitute the princi-| these ladies, except two, were led in one way or other 
pal industry of the country, particularly the) to resign this office, they continued to make semi-an- 
latter. This art gives employment to the} ual collections,and to watch over their young charge. 
reater number of inhabitants of this valley,| , T¥e famine of 1816—17, was a time of sovere tri- 
g al. Worldly prudence pleaded that the children 
5000 at Locle, and 6000 at Chaux-de-fonds. should be sent to their homes, but their pressing ne- 
Almost every house has its work-shop; and the | cessities cried loudly for the increase of their numbers. 
daughters, as well as the sons, are employed/ Mad. C. listened to the dictates of compassion. She 
in it. Each (after having learned the whole aaa her po se —= —— neem aes 
: : . nd Luman policy; she implored the assistanc 
art) employs himself with one particular part, Almighty, with confidence, that he who feeds the 
such as escapements, pinions, spirals, rough nurslings of the birds, would not forget the infants of 
work, finishing, polishing, &c. The finishing| men. Strong confidence in God filled her whole soul, 
and polishing are chiefly done by women. |and she said she had this same protector for her Asy- 
There are ‘establisseurs’ who einploy the lum for the unhappy children, and would rely on him. 
h in his b h d put tk | Her constant desire has been to lead her adopted 
workmen, each in his branch, and put the Col-) children to the knowledge of God their Saviour, and 
lected portions together, and then in turn sell) to train them to practise Christianity, by teaching 
to the great houses, for exportation. them to live ever as in his holy presence. She be- 
This branch of industry is confined to a few} lieved that she found convincing proofs of his pro- 
villages. The neighbouring villages of France tection, in receiving providentially, from day to day, 
Pe ao : the necessary support for her numerous family, which 
do not attempt to imitate their industrious and| increased every yeas. When her expenses increased, 
thriving neighbours. her receipts were always equally increased, though 
At the commencement of the establishment} in a great measure unforeseen: and a balance of a few 
of Mademoiselle Calame, lace-making was the — —— the pee mae eae ares 
: : . ; . ivine goodness was remarkable in preserv- 
exclusive CoUEpenes of the children; but its ing the family from all serious disease, and dangerous 
price has fallen so much, that very little IS NOW| accidents. The angel of death has never entered 
done. A part are occupied in this, some inj their dwelling. But more especially she recognised 
sewing, and making the clothes for the family, | the Divine favour, in the spirit of peace, and the love 
mending, and knitting, some necessarily with of God, which he was pleased to diffuse through the 
the care of the house. These occupations are 
changed, so that each may be prepared to as- 
sist in every household occupation which is 
likely to devolve upon them, whether in their 
own families or those of others. ‘The boys are 
employed in the tailors’ and shoemakers’ shops; 
a few of these still knit and make lace. Re- 
cently, some of both sexes were employed in 













































in which Mad. C. and one of her friends have placed 
the property from which they derive their support. 
When the children were first collected, their accom- 
modations were soscanty, that it was necessary to put 
three in a bed ; and I shall never forget the anecdote 
related to me by the superintendent of the orphan 
school at Rergin, near Basle, on this subject. Mad. 
C. visited that establishment, with an interest which 
seemed almost overwhelming. In entering the child- 
ren’s chambers, she burst into tears of mingled joy 
and grief, on seeing that each child was furnished 
with a bed for himself! Her children are still too 
narrowly lodged; and in many cases she is still com- 
pelled to assign two to one bed; a practice which I 
found generally disapproved of in the best schools of 
Europe. 

She has found associates or assistants of her own 
spirit. She was not willing to engage any who 
were not disposed to enter as voluntary and cordial 
cooperators in these efforts to do good. She leaves 
it to them to determine their own compensation, 
which is usually barely sufficient for their wants. 
She finds no difficulty in procuring all the aid she 
needs on these terms; and the principal instructress 
receives but eight louis d'or a year—about thirty-five 
American dollars. In short, the whole establishment 
has that aspect of entire devotedness to benevolent 
effort, which appears in the missionary stations of 
Greenland. As | have alfeady observed, the supplies 
for her establishment are derived, like those of 
Franke, from voluntary contributions, with the ex- 
ception of the monthly cruche collected in the village, 
and the pay of a few pupils sent here by parents or 
protectors who are uble to make compensation. 
These are charged six louis per annum,—less than 
the estimated cost. All that is received goes into the 
general treasury. The people of ‘the village wonder 
how the establishment can subsist. Some suppose it 
to be connected with a rich proprietor; others, with 
a foreign government; and at one time, it was placed 
under the inspection of police! Its resources have 
been in fact derived chiefly from the christian bene- 
volence of foreigners, who discovered the institution, 
or heard of it from travellers. I first learned its ex- 
istence from a benevolent lady of rank in Edinburgh; 
and subsequently found it was known to persons of 
similar character in London, Paris, Geneva, and 
Berne, Unexpected remittances have thus been re- 
ceived, frequently from strangers, of 20, 30, and 50 
louis or pounds, an¢ in many instances at the moment 
of the greatest want. In one instance, an almanac 
of Neufchatel, containing some account of the es- 
tablishment, was carried to Petersburg. The leaf 
was torn out and sent toa lady at court, and a con- 
siderable gift was the result. 

The pupils designed for a life of labour are taught 
reading, writing, arithinetic; and those who are most 
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young hearts of those under her care. 
some of the most simple branches of watch 


The children received instruction adapted to their 
the instruction they have received has been blessed | !ikely to need it, the German language. Geography 
work. The proceeds are not indeed sufficient 


to them, and may have already been able to alleviate | #04 history are taught only to the more advanced. 
the poverty of their families, and give substantial The Bibie is read with them every morning ; and the 






disposition and talents. Many of them give delight. 
to sustain the establishment, but they aid ma- 


ful evidences of their improvement in the families 

where they are placed as instructors in different parts 

of Europe, and where they are both loved and esteem- 
ed, Constant applications are made to Mad. C. from 
the parents and friends of the family where they are 
situated, that she will send them similar characters ; 
and the letters of the pupils themselves show, that 

terially in this; and they serve the more im- 

portant purpose of forming the pupil to habits 

of industry, of preparing them to sustain 

themselves, instead of becoming a burthen to 

society hereafier. How could charity better 

promote the interests of the community ? 

Such is the aspect of the institution of 

Mademoiselle Calame to a stranger. After I 

became acquainted with her, I solicited an ac- 

count of its origin and progress. The follow- 

ing translation of a statement drawn up by one 

of her friends and fellow labourers, at her re- 

quest, will be more interesting to the reader, 

and give a more complete view of the charac- 

ter and views of this lady than any we could 

furnish. 


evidence of their gratitude, to the Asylum which 
nourished and educated them.’ 














The following extracts from notes made up- 
on the spot, contain many details derived from 
Mad. Calame and others, which will serve to 
complete the history of the Institution. 


perseverance, and entire confidence in Divine Provi- 
dence, which is described in this narrative. Indeed, 
her confidence was carried on some points beyond 
what most Christians would consider proper; for she 
seemed to regard particular passages of Scripture as 
addressed to herself. 

The children whom Mad. Calame first endeavoured 
to rescue from the abodes of vice and misery were 
placed at her own expense, and as they increased in 
number, by the aid of friends, in families that were 
respectable, even in poverty. The dreadful neglect 
of body and mind which was thus made known, and 
the difficulty of superintending them while thus scat- 


THE INSTITUTE AT LOCLE. 
The establishment for poor children at Locle, 


instructress spends an hour with the elder pupils in 
familiar conversation on religious subjects. The re- 
sults are described as very happy, and their appear- 
ance, on these ocqasions, certainly gave evidence of 
deep interest in the subject. Mad. C. expressed an 
anxiety not to lead her pupils into what she termed 
“a religious jargon,” which seemed to indicate, that 
she did not intend her pupils should be mere parrots 


In conversation with Mademoiselle Calame, 1 |in their religious lessons. She observed that she had 
found her exhibiting the same spirit of energy, and | 8°metimes received pupils who spoke with astonish- 


ing clearness and fluency on the subject of religion, 
but whose knowledge did not restrain them from 
falsehood and theft. The teachers of our schools 
cannot too often recollect that “ the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” 

Religious motives are principally used in discipline. 
The children are taught that they are prone to evil, 
and that they must not merely watch against it, but 
ask divine aid. They are continually reminded of 
the presence of God, and their responsibility to him. 
Every effort is made to reform and improve them by 
gentle means. Solitary confinement has been found 
very useful, except to those who were stupid, for 





which now contains 220 pupils, was commenced in 
1815, with five children. It owes its origin to the 
compassionate heart of Mademoiselle Calame, which 
induced her often to visit the unfortunate, that she 


tered, led to their being collected in a single cottage. | these would sleep. Sometimes a pupil is asked what 
The application of want, and the sympathy of bene-| her state of feeling is, after the punishment has been 
volence, soon filled a larger dwelling, and has ulti-| continued for a time; and the reply has occasionally 
mately required the erection of a larger, new building, | been, that they were still ill-disposed, intimating that 
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they needed the continuance of their punishment. 
In other cases, it has been left to the offender to de- 
termine whether the punishment should cease, and 
he has decided that it ought to be continued. 

Mad. C. remarked, however, that sometimes gentle 
methods would-leave a violent temper unsubdued. 
One pupil, after being treated thus gently for a length 
of time, became so violent as to attempt to injure 
Mad. C., herself, whom most of the pupils love as a 
parent. Another, who was naturally very violent, 
could always be subdued by the voice of affection, 
and this was the means she employed. But on going 
into the world, where the same gentle and soothing 
forbearance could not be expected, where few had 
time or patience to exercise it, she became insupporta- 
ble to all around her. 

From such examples Mad. C. has been led to be- 
lieve that corporal punishment is sometimes indispen- 
sable, to subdue violence, or to overcome habit. She 
considers it an act of kindness thus to aid the will of 
the child; and she finds, as we have done, that when 
properly and kindly administered, it rather secures 
than alienates the affections, and leads the offender 


science in the wants of life. It not only de- 
lights us by its ingenious novelty and great 
simplicity, but commands a stil] deeper inte- 
rest when we consider the relief which it will 
afford in innumerable cases of protracted suf- 
fering, where hitherto the patient has been 
considered, in a great measure, beyond the 
power of the physician. In all diseases where 
the system has been much enfeebled, and the 
patient long confined to bed, the circulation 
of the blood goes on so imperfectly, in some 
of those parts of the body that are more im- 
mediately and more constantly subjected to 
pressure, that they frequently mortify or lose 
their vitality. The dead parts, thus formed, 
become a continual source of irritation, often 
exhausting the patient’s strength by a slow 
decay, where, otherwise, every hope might 
have been entertained of recovery ; and when 


to rely on his teacher as a kind guardian or protector| he does survive, they are removed solely by 


against a violence or aberration of feeling which he 
has not yet learned to subdue. One striking exam- 
ple of this kind occurred at the school at Locle. A 


the slow process of ulceration, during a tedi- 
ous convalescence. The hydrostatic bed will 


little boy had stolen, and was confined as a punish- mitigate or entirely remove these evils ; and 
ment. He escaped; but with filial feeling went im-|even when they appear in a milder form, still 
mediately to the house of Mad. Calame. She asked! jt becomes of the utmost value, from the cer- 


what he had done, and he frankly told the story. She 
directed him to return to the Institution, and ask one 
of the teachers to whip him; and as ne knew how 


tainty with which those sources of irritation 
are removed, that arise from the inequality of 


much he deserved, he must determine the number of| pressure ina common bed, and prevent thai 
blows. He obeyed her orders, and prescribed the| refreshing sleep which it is always such an 


amount of his own punishment. The instructor was 
touched with his frankness, and inflicted the punish- 
ment very gently. “ Is it enough?” he asked at length. 
“ Not yet,” said the little fellow. “Fool!” said a com- 


object to procure. This bed is constructed 
in the following manner :—A trough six feet 
long, two feet six (or nine) inches broad, and 


panion,—“say it is enough.” “Three more!” said the| one foot deep, is filled to the depth of six or 


offender; and his punishment was completed. 

In all her punishments Mad. C. reminds her pupils 
that they do not efface the crime; that only One can 
forgive sin; and that her discipline is not to avenge 
or blot out offences, but merely to serve as a memo- 


| 


seven inches with water, and a sheet of water- 
proof India rubber cloth placed upon it. It 
is fixed and firmly cemented at the upper 
part of the trough, being of such a size as to 


rial and preventative of future evil. She refers con-| hang down loosely in the inside, and floating 


stantly to the fear and the love of God, as the mo-| 


tives to action ; and finds them, as they always have 
been found,—whether in the school or the communi- 
—— most efficient instruments of discipline,— 
the only means of permanent influence upon the cha- 
racter. 


Such is the state of the institution at Locle. 


Whatever theory be adopted to account for its) 


success, the facts are beyond controversy, that 
{ 


a single female, inspired by Christian benevo- 
lence, by her own persevering efforts, in reli- 
ance on Divine Providence, established in ten 


years, an Asylum which provides the means of, 


supportand education for 220 children of mise- 
ry and vice, and furnishes many families an- 
nually with faithful and skilful assistants, in 
the various duties of the household—an insti- 
tution which would be a blessing to the rich, 
as well as the poor, of any country. Could 
our benevolent institutions be first endowed 
with a conductor of similar devotedness and 
energy, we should hear of fewer failures. 
Could those who possess this character be in- 
duced to devote themselves to such objects, 
they would do more for their prosperity than 
the most munificent patron could do; for with- 





on the surface of the water, which admits, 
therefore, of the most perfect freedom of 
motion. A light hair mattress is placed upon 
the water-proof cloth, upon which the pillow 
and bed-clothes are to be placed. When the 
patient rests upon it, he at once experiences 
the surpassing softness of the hydrostatic bed: 
he is placed nearly in the same condition as 
when floating in water, the fluid support being 


| prevented from touching him, however, by 
|the peculiar manner in which it is sealed— 


hermetically, as it were, within the water- 
proof cloth—and by the intervening mattress. 
The hydrostatic bed was invented, a short 
time since, in London, under the following 
circumstances, by Dr. Arnott, the author of 
the Elements of Physics:—A lady who had 
suffered much, after a premature confinement, 
from a combination and succession of low 
fever, jaundice, &c., and whose back had 
sloughed (mortified) in several places, was at 
ast so much exhausted, in consequence of 
the latter, that she was considered in the most 
imminent danger. She generally fainted when 
the wounds in her back were dressed, and 


out such a conductor, the most splendid en-|¥#S Passing days and nights of uninterrupted 
dowments will often only be the instruments of, suffering, as the pressure even of an air-pillow 


evil.— Woodbridye’s Annals of Education. 


HYDROSTATIC BED. 
From the Appendix to Encyclopedia Americana. 


had occasioned mortification. Doctor Arnott 
reflected that the support of water to a float- 
ing body is so uniformly diffused, that every 
thousandth part of an inch of the inferior 
surface has, as it were, its own separate liquid 


This is one of those happy inventions that/ pillar, and no one part bears the load of its 
have sprung from the practical application of| neighbour; that a person resting in a bath is 


nearly thus supported ; that this patient might 
be laid upon the face of a bath, over which a 
large sheet of the water-proof India rubber 
cloth was previously thrown; she being ren- 
dered sufficiently buoyant by a soft mattress 
placed beneath her; thus would she repose 
on the face of the water, like a swan on its 
plumage, without sensible pressure any where, 
and almost as if the weight of her body were 
annihilated. ‘The pressure of the atmosphere 
on our bodies is fifteen pounds per square 
inch of its surface, but, because uniformly 
diffused, is not felt. The pressure of a water 
bath, of depth’to cover the body, is less than 
half a pound per inch, and is similarly unper- 
ceived. A bed having been made on this 
plan, and the patient placed on it, she was 
instantly relieved in a remarkable degree, 
and enjoyed a calm and tranquil sleep; she 
awoke refreshed; she passed the next night 
much better than usual; and, on the follow- 
ing day, it was found that all the sores had 
assumed a healthy appearance: the healing, 
from that time, went on rapidly, and no new 
sloughs were formed. When the patient was 
first laid upon the bed, her mother asked her 
where the down pillows, which she before 
had used, were to be placed; to which she 
answered that she knew not, for that she felt 
no pain to direct; in fact, she needed them 
nomore. The hydrostatic bed will be use- 
ful, not merely in extreme cases, such as the 
above, but also in every instance where there 
is restlessness or want of sleep, from the irk- 
some feeling communicated by that inequality 
of pressure which is necessarily perceived in 
every common bed, and to which the body 
becomes so remarkably sensible when fa- 
tigued or enfeebled, or when suffering from 
disease. ‘The sensation which is experienced 
by a person reclining on a hydrostatic bed 
is uncommonly pleasing. It is easy to change 
the position with a very feeble effort. The 
patient also can always take a little exercise 
at pleasure, with the slightest exertion, from 
the facility with which the water can be 
moved—a circumstance which will prove 
highly grateful to those who have been long 
confined to bed. 

Sir George Staunton visited a man in India 
who had committed a murder, and, in order 
not only to save his life, but what was of much 
more consequence, his caste, he submitted to 
the penalty imposed; this was, that he should 
sleep for seven years on a bedstead, without 
any mattress, the whole surface of which was 
studded with points of iron, resembling nails, 
but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir 
George saw him in the fifth year of his proba- 
tion, and his skin was then like the hide of a 
rhinoceros, but more callous; at that time, 
however, he could sleep comfortably on his 
* bed of thorns,”’ and remarked, that at the ex- 
piration of the term of his sentence, he should 
most probably continue that system from 
choice, which he had been obliged to adopt 
from necessity.— Penny Magazine. 


On earth, prayer, improvement, waiting; in 
heaven, praise, perfection, happiness. 
Adam’s Private Thoughts. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 143.) 

‘ After some years the jailer gave me leave 
to go home sometimes, and stay some weeks, 
but it displeased the priests and apparitors. 
And one time, I being at home, a Friend who 
was to be married, came to me, and was 
earnest with me to come to his marriage, say- 
ing, ‘ He believed there would be a great ser- 
vice, for many people of the town of Chester- 
field, (where he had been an apprentice,) 
would be at ij’ Wherefore [ thought to go, 
but that night after he was gone, as I set in 
my own house, an exercise fell upon me, so I 
turned in my mind, and waited to know the 
cause, and the word of the Lord came unto 
me saying, ‘Thou must not go to this mar- 
riage, for the apparitor will be there, but thou 
must go to Derby, to the jail, to-morrow.’ 
Hereat I went to bed very sorry that I must 
go to Derby (so soon) because I had leave to 
have staid at home.some weeks longer. I told 
my wife of it, and questioned whether I should 
sleep, yet through mercy I did, but when I 
awakened the next morning, it remained with 
me till I went. 

“ When I came to Darby, the jailor was at 
the Bowling-green; I told him I was come to 
see them, at which he was glad, and bade me 
go down and he would follow me, and when I 
had been a little time at the jail, there came 
two high priests, and one called a gentleman 
with them, to see me, and asked for me; so I 
came to them, but when they saw me, they 
had nothing to say to me, only the man who 
came with them, whose name was Ouldershaw, 
and knew me well, to cover the matter, (for 
they called for me, as I suppose as if they 
were sure that I was not there,) put himself 
to talk a little with me, and framed some dis- 
course about religion, but he was soon silent, 
and was not able to withstand the truth, but 
the priests said nothing, but paid their shot 
and went away. 

“ Now when wey were gone, the jailer re- 
joiced that it was so ordered, that I was there 
so ready to be seen by them, and said, ‘ He 
would not for £40, but that I had been there 
that day, for one of the priests was the chief 
priest of Derby town, and the other one very 
high, and he was so pleased, that he let me go 
home again the same day. 

“ Thus the wicked plotted against the just, 
for we perceived their design was to have ad- 
vantage against the jailer for giving me liber- 
ty, and so have got me to have been kept 
close prisoner, and then they hoped some rela- 
tion of mine would have given them money for 
my release: besides, I suppose, they had some 
information that I was expected to be at the 
marriage aforesaid; and they laid the design 
so, that the apparitor went to the marriage, to 
have catched me there, expecting to have 
found me preaching, for he brought a justice 
with him to the meeting, (called Gladman, one 
who knew better than he practised,) who 
asked for me; and the justice took hold of 
R. C. to pull him out of the meeting, but 
slipped his hold, and fell upon a form, and 
thence to the floor, and there lay till Friends 
helped him up: and those priests were to have 


evidenced that they came that day to the pri-|his father was uneasy, for some would have 
son, and called for me, and that I was not/|had the high sheriff to put him out from being 
there. But the good God disappointed them, | jailer; but it came into my heart to make the 
and ordered me to be at the jail, and not atjjailer a motion, that if he pleased to give me 
the ‘marriage: but the apparitor informedjand his son leave, I would go with him to 
against the meeting, and Friends were fined,} London, and place him there: so I went down 
one Friend £20 for preaching, which must|and told his wife, and she told her husband, to 
have been my lot, had they found me preach-| which he consented; upon which I helped his 
ing there, and the rest 5s. apiece for hearers.|son what I could off with his goods, then I 
So they distrained on G. H. for £20, and}took him with me to London, and placed him 
Friends for 5s. but the Lord saw all their plots| with an honest Friend, George Watts, where 
against me, and in mercy delivered me thatjhe did well, for the Lord gave him favour in 
day; neither did my jailer suffer for his kind-|the sight of Friends, and he grew in the truth; 
ness tome. Oh! whata manifestation of the {and after some time he found his mind engaged 
Lord’s great love was this, for which I was|in affection toward a sober young woman, of 
not able to the full to return the praise andjan honest family, a Friend; upon which he 
humble acknowledgments that’s due to him,|came down to have the consent of his parents, 
for his mercy and fatherly care, who knew|to proceed in marriage: and now I must go 
the designs of our enemies, and prevented|up again, which I did, and liked the young 
them. woman well; so they married: and he went 
“ Now though we were ignorant and knew|into partnership with a Friend in trade, and 
nothing of this plot, yet the Lord in mercy|grew rich every way, and the Lord blessed 
revealed to me by his good spirit, that | should| him; and after some time his father went up 
go to the prison. Oh! what a tender father,|to London, and saw how his son lived, and 
and wonderful counsellor have we; heaven and{confessed that I had done more for him than 
earth is full of his majesty, and his power is|he could have done. 
over all: let the whole creation, and my soul,} And one time, I having leave to go home 
with all that is within me, praise the Lord, for|for some time, to see my wife and family, it 
his mercy endures from generation to genera-|fell out so, that Robert Meller, of White- 
tion: for he is God and changeth not, the|bough in Staffordshire, died, who had been an 
same to day, yesterday and for ever: there-|honest Friend in his day, and a noble standard 
fore his people are not consumed, though the|in suffering times, his wife was also a sincere- 
sea rage, and the beasts of the field have|hearted woman, and his son John a very 
roared, yet the sheep and lambs of the flock|jhonest Friend, they hearing of my being at 
of Christ Jesus are saved, and the lions and |home, sent and invited me to come to his bu- 
bears slain by him, who hath all power injrial, and though I was sorry for the loss of so 
heaven and earth, and will deliver all that| faithful a Friend, yet was I desirous to go to 
truly trust in him: of whom David said, ‘Why |his burial, thinking there would be many peo- 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine | ple, for he was beloved both by rich and poor, 
a vain thing? Thi rulers take counsel toge-|and of good report amongst men of all sorts; 
ther against the Lord, and against his anoint-|but I being a prisoner was careful the jailer 
ed;’ whom the apostle remembered with joy,|might not be blamed, or turned out of his 
Acts iv. 18 to 34. Read it and take courage |place on my account, for both he and his wife 
you that love our Lord Jesus Christ in since-|and children loved me well, and were very 
rity, and fear not man; for ‘if God be for us,|kind to me; upon which | waited upon the 
who can be against us?’ Neither men nor|Lord, desiring to know his mind, whether I 
devils can hurt us; though they may tempt|should go, or no. Then I felt I might go; 
and try us, yet if we follow the Lord, he will|though I had a sense there would be danger 
help us in time of need. Now my chief endjof meeting with some trouble, but how or 
in writing these remarkable things is, that|which way it would come I did not know. 
others may take courage to trust in God, and} “ When the day came, I went, and many 
be obedient to him in all things, without fear-|people were there, many of them people of 
ing man, who is but as graas. note and figure in the world, and the high 
** While I Jay in prison, [| sometimes spoke jconstable of our hundred, to whom Robert 
out of the window to the people, and many|was uncle; so 1 was not easy in my spirit to 
of them were loving and friendly to‘me, and |stay at the house, but it was in my mind to go 
some young men were convinced, amongst|to the graveyard, and not to stay till the corpse 
whom the jailer’s eldest son was one, who|was carried from the house; upon which I left 
came finely forth in obedience to the Lord, for|the people at dinner, and went away, and 
which his father was angry, and turned him|when I came at Basford town’s end, I over- 
out of doors; he was likewise offended with|took two men in black raiment, who opened 
me, and said, ‘ He would put me in the dun-|the gate for me, but as I went on, it rose in 
geon, and lock me to the wall:’ but he never| my heart that they were informers; they went 
did, for he would sometimes seem worse than|on also past the graveyard, as though they had 
he really was, for he loved me more than he|been going further, though | knew there was 
made a show of, and the liberty he gave mejno road that way which they went; then I 
declared it. slipped off my horse, and went to a stile to 
“One day I was concerned in mind for his|watch them, and saw they went through a 
son, for he got little trade in Derby, for the|village into the Friend’s ground who lived 
town was envious, and many of them seemed |there, and lay down under a hedge til) the 
to turn from him, and would not trade with|corpse came near, then they arose and put 
him, because he was turned to the truth, and|themselves into the crowd, all which I saw 
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and was exercised what to do, whether 1 Sutton got no warrant to distrain on my goods self, and condescended to the low condition of 
should go into the graveyard orno? For if I|for the twenty pounds: but when my jailer!man, and in whom also man, being refined as 
should go, I knew not but my keeper might|heard and perceived, that while I had been| the tried gold, and thereby fitted for the Holy 
be turned out of his place; so I humbly wait-jabout home upon leave, I did venture to go) One, can approach to him, as bya proper me- 
ed on the Lord for counsel, if in mercy he|to this burial, he cried out on me much, say-|dium, and therein abide and dwell with the 
would please to teach, and help me to do his|ing, ‘Thou wilt undo thyself and me too:’| Lord, and enjoy him for ever.” 
will at that time, and as I waited and walked|but I looked on him, and said boidlyasit rose) | Regenerated by the power of an endless 
about, the people came with the corpse, and|in my heart, ‘ Man, never fear, for thou wilt | life, it became his desire to know nothing but 
it pleased the Lord to encourage me to go to/suffer nothing for any kindness thou showest| the Lord, and that which he of his own free 
the grave, and all should be well, whereupon |to me.’ will and goodness would be pleased to give. 
{ went, where my mouth was opened to speak} ‘ Now this was the assize time at Darby, | He was instructed by degrees in the mysteries 
to the people, and the Lord’s power was with|/and there happened to be one Dale, a high| of the Heavenly kingdom, and his mind exer. 
me, and after I had done I went into the|constable aforesaid, who was Robert Meller’s| cised in Divine openings. . 
Friend’s house, and sat down and kept my |nephew, and was at the burial, he told Coun-| « But,” he writes, “ these secret operations 
coat about me, but some strangers came in/|sellor Leming, that ‘he could find in his) were confined to my own breast, so that no 
under pretence of lighting their tobacco, and {heart to complain to the judge of my jailer,| one knew any thing of them; only an altera- 
asked the Friend’s maid, who I was? saying, | for letting me have liberty to go to meetings;’! tion was observed in me, but the cause of it 
‘ What a brave man they had heard! wishing|so counsellor Leming told it to a Friend of} was not seen. I put off my usual airs, my 
they could do as he had said:’ I sat by, and}mine, an attorney in the town, who wished] jovial actions and address, and laid aside my 
they did not know me again, but asked myj|me well, and he told me what he had heard,| sword, which I had worn, not through design 
name and where I dwelt? and she told them: jand who told him; said I to him, ‘ Pray ask| of injury, or fear of any, but as a modish and 
by which they got their end. the counsellor if it was not Robert Dale? for| manly ornament. I burnt also my instruments 
‘« Now the two men in black proved inform-|he was at the burial as well as me ; and,’ said) of music, and divested myself of the super- 
ers, the one of them was a priest, and the}I, ‘it is hard if we may not have liberty to) fuous parts of my apparel, retaining only that 
other a schoolmaster, as I heard afterwards :|bury one another,’ or to this effect. But when} which was necessary, or deemed decent. I 
for this they informed against me to the magis-|he knew that I had marked him out, he said) declined the public worship, not with a design 
trates, and they fined me twenty pounds, and|no more, nor made any complaint to the judge; | to join myself to any other sect, for I was 
the three Friends who spoke at the grave|for, if he had, it would have been a shame for| rather apt to conclude, from what I had then 
twenty pounds each, and Thomas Hammers- him to complain against me for being at his} observed, that these manifestations were pe- 
ley, the Friend of the house, for the grave-|uncle’s burial. And my kind jailer had no|culiar to me, and that there was not any peo- 
yard twenty pounds, in all an hundred pounds,| blame, but all was well, according to what| ple I might properly associate with; and also, 
besides other Friends five shillings apiece for}was said in my heart, when I went to the/at that time, I was induced to believe, that one 
hearers; yet these informers got nothing of|graveside, that all should be well; and the! day I should be obliged to oppose the world in 
that hundred pounds of any of us five, for|devil was not suffered to do so much mischief| matters of religion, but when or how that 
Friends went to the magistrates, and they|as he would have done; and the Lord com-| should be brought to pass, I did not foresee.” 
moderated it, also the justices of our county |forted my soul through all these exercises—| His observations in the ensuing year, 1690, 
refused to grant out their warrants to distrain | glory, honour, and praise be given to him, who! on many, not only of the national religion, but 
my goods, because I was a prisoner: but the | never fails those who truly trust in him !” also dissenters of divers sects, who seemed to 




































deceased Friend was a rich man, and so were = him to be sincere in their respective modes of 
his relations both in that county and in Derby- For “ The Friend.” | worship, caused a question to arise, whether 
shire, upon which they sent out a warrant to THOMAS STORY. it might not be through his own fault that he 
distrain upon the widow's goods, from whom (Continued from page 111.) had not enjoyed the presence of the Most 


they took a mare, and few else lost much by 
these informers, for the hearts of divers peo- 
ple rose against them; but I being in another 
county, a warrant was sent after me to Sir 
William Boothly, to distrain my goods for 
twenty pounds, but he said, I was out of his 
hundred, and he would not meddle; by this 
he put them off, and all was well, though they 
employed a sorry attorney of Staffordshire, to 
go to Simon Degg, a justice of Derby, fora 
warrant to distrain my goods for twenty 
pounds, but the justice told them, ‘I was a 
prisoner;’ ‘ No,’ said the attorney, ‘ Sir, he is 
at liberty;’ ‘ No,’ said the justice, ‘he is in 
prison :’ for now it happened that there wasa 
prisoner by at that time, and the justice asked 
him, and he bore witness that I was in jail, 
for I came in over night, for he both saw me, 
and was with me some time in the jailer’s 
house; upon which the justice said, ‘ What 
would you have? He isa prisoner; there- 
fore I will not grant any warrant against him.’ 
‘But it fell out, that the prisoner came 
home in the evening, and told me, before the 
jailer, and his wife, and many others, what a 
tug he had about me at Justice Degg’s, say- 
ing, one Sutton an attorney craved a warrant 
against you, for preaching at Robert Meller’s 
burial, but the prisoner aforesaid, by name 
Porter, affirmed that I was in prison, and so 


Though he by searching could not find out| High among them, as he had through grace, 
God, nor know the Almighty to perfection,|after having been visited of the Lord, and 
yet, when the Lord was pleased in answer to| drawn by him into retirement? This induced 
his prayers to reveal himself unto him, the| him to make another trial. 
pure essential truth became so self-evident to} “ And the place I went to,” says he, “ was 
his understanding, that all reasoning about it) that called St. Cuthbert’s, in the city of Car- 
was superseded by, and merged in it. For) lisle; there being usually prayers and a sermon 
that Divine evidence, which proceedeth from) there in the afternoon of the first day, but not 
the truth alone, left him no room for doubt.| with that pomp, noise, and show, as at the 
As the sun in the firmament is only seen by|Cathedral, and therefore I rather chose it. 
the medium of its own light, and we thereby| And being seated there, as I had been often, 
determine, without any train of reasoning,|and my mind retired inward, to wait upon the 
what it is, even so, by the divine virtue of the| Lord, as he himself had taught me, the Lord 
Highest, was his soul assured that it was the} would not own that worship by his sensible 
Lord. presence, (though in himself omnipresent) nor 

“1 was,” says he, “ filled with perfect con-|me in that place; but my mind became filled 
solation, which none but the word of life can] with darkness, and overwhelmed with trouble, 
declare or give. It was then, and not till then,| to so great a degree, that I could hardly stay 
I knew that God is love, and that perfect love, | till the time was over; but lest I should doa 
which casteth out all fear. It was then I knew| thing which might be looked upon as indecent, 
that God is eternal light, and that in him is no|I continued to the end, and returning to my 
darkness at all. chamber in trouble, I went not among any of 

I was highly favoured also with a view, and|them any more. But though I thus declined 
certain demonstration, of the manner of the) all outward worship, or that which was called 
operation of the Almighty, in assuming human | so, determining tu follow the Lord wheresoever 
nature, and clothing therewith his inaccessible| it might please him to lead me; yet, I found 
divine light and glory, even with an innocent,|an universal love, good will, and compassion 
holy, and divine soul and mind, homogeneal| in my mind to all sorts of people, whether pro- 
to the children of men: and this, as with a|testants of different denominations, Romans, 
veil, whereby the Most High hath suited him-! Jews, Turks, or heathens. 





circumstances. 


“«“ At the time King William the Third was 


subduing Ireland, some persons and families, 
retiring from the inconveniences and hard- 
ships of the war, came into England, and, 
among others, an independent teacher, and 
with hima youth,‘his son; who being in want, 
requested charity; and, coming to my father’s 
house in Carlisle, where I then was, I gave 
him half a crown; which being more than he 
expected, or had received (as he said) from 
any other person in town, he took occasion 
thence to enter into discourse concerning 


some points of religion, and civilly asked of 


me what form of worship I attended ? I replied, 
I had formerly frequented the national wor- 
ship, according to my education; but then, 
and for some time before, had declined it, as 
also all other outward forms, keeping retired, 
in my chamber, on the usual days appointed 
for that purpose. And, when he heard this, 
he asked, if his company, the next Lord’s day 
(as he called it) might be acceptable; for the 
national worship was not agreeable to him? 
I gave liberty, and he and his son came ac- 
cordingly to my chamber, where I was sitting 
alone in silence, waiting upon the Lord. 

“ After a civil reception, and short pause 
of silence, he began to magnify the great pro- 
vidence of God, in re-establishing and advanc- 
ing that people, (meaning the independents 
and presbyterians) who had been so much 
hated, persecuted, and suppressed, now to be 
made the chief instruments of deliverance, 
restoration, and reformation to the right way 
of the Lord, and to his own glory. 

“ As he spoke, [ observed he was not him- 
self upon the true foundation, nor acquainted 
with the mind of the Lord on that account; but 
spoke from his own imagination, and partiality 
to his own sect, as he and they desired it should 
have been; his mind natural and carnal, and 
his views outward, toward the power and (lo- 
minion of this world, as the Jews were at the 
time of the appearance of Christ among them; 
and as soon as he came to a period, finding 
my mind filled with the sweetness and meek- 
ness of divine truth, I replied : 

“The Divine providence is indeed great 
over the children of men, and apparently over 
this nation and her dependents at this day ; 
and the necessity of a right and thorough re- 
formation is very great, and, in the proper time 
and way of the Almighty, will be brought to 
pass: but neither by the means nor instru- 
ments now in your view; for all the contend- 
ers, One against another, by destructive force, 
are of one spirit divided against itself, under 
different forms and views, in which the strong- 
est will advance themselves and their own 
way; but cannot by such means reform either 
themselves or others, as they ought to do in 
the sight of God, who does not approve or 
countenance violence, bloodshed, and un- 
righteousness in one sect, and condemn the 


«“ As the life of the Son of God prevailed in | same things in another; and will therefore 
me, | became more and more innocent, hum-| bring about that right reformation, by instru- 
ble, loving, and charitable to the poor; to|ments of a different kind, and by another 
whom I gave money according to my ability, 
and without ostentation or expectation of re- 
ward: one instance of which I think proper to 
relate, it being attended with some particular 
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Communicated for “‘ The Friend.”’ 


The following abstract from the annual re- 
port of the managers of the Adelphi School, 
under the care of “ the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” which is now conducted entirely 
for the benefit of coloured boys, is offered 
for publication in “The Friend,” under the 
belief that there are many of its readers who 
are warmly interested in the welfare of that 
class of our community. It is not likely that 
the present income of the association will be 
hereafter sufficient to meet the necessary ex- 
penses; and as there is a prospect of increas- 
ing usefulness, it is much to be desired that 
the benefits which might be conferred should 
not be withheld for want of means to diffuse 
them. 


means and way: as itis written, ‘Not by might, 
nor by power; but by my spirit, saith the Lord.’ 

“Upon this the stranger was much broken 
in spirit, and the tears ran down his beard, 
and dropped upon his knee, as he sat by me ; 
and after that, being filled with love, (the 
same which had reached him from my spirit,) 
he embraced me in his arms, rejoicing that he 
had met with me.” 


(To be continued.) 









































INTERESTING EXTRACT. 


A young minister, about three or four years 
after he was ordained, had an opportunity of 
conversing familiarly with the great and vener- 
able leader of the Armenians in this kingdom ; 
and, wishing to improve the occasion to the 
uttermost, he addressed him nearly in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘* Sir, I understand you are 
called an Armenian, and I have been some- 
times called a Calvinist, and therefore I sup- 
pose we are to draw daggers. But before | 
consent to begin the combat, with your per- 
mission, I will ask you a few questions, not 
from impertinent curiosity, but for real instruc- 
tion.” Permission being very readily and 
kindly granted, the young minister proceeded 
to ask. ‘* Pray sir, do you feel yourself a de- 
praved creature, so depraved, that you would 
never have thought of turning unto God, if 
God had not first put it into your heart?” 
“ Yes,” said the veteran, “I do indeed.” 
* And do you utterly despair of recommend- 
ing yourself to God by any thing you can do; 
and look for salvation solely through the blood 
and righteousness of Christ.” «“ Yes, solely 
through Christ.” “ But, sir, supposing you 
were first saved by Christ, are you not some- 
how or other to save yourself afterwards by 
your own works ?”’ ‘No, I must be saved 
by Christ from first to last.” ‘ Allowing then 
that you were first turned by the grace of God, 
are you not in some way or other to keep your- 
self by your own power?” “No.” ‘ What 
then, are you to be upheld every hour and 
every moment by God, as much as an infant 
in its mother’s arms?" “ Yes; altogether.” 
* And is all your hope in the grace and mercy 
of God to preserve you unto his heavenly 
kingdom ?”’ “ Yes, 1 have no hope but in 
him.” “ Then, sir, with your leave, I will 
put up my dagger again: for this is all my 
Calvinism, this is my election, my justification 
by faith, my final perseverance ; it is, in sub- 
stance, all that I hold, and as I hold it: and 
therefore, if you please, instead of searching 
out terms and phraggs to be a ground of con- 
tention between us, we will cordially unite in 
those things wherein we agree.” 

The Armenian leader was so pleased with 
the conversation, thathe made particular men- 
tion of it in his journals: and notwithstanding 
there never afterwards was any connection 
between the parties, he retained an unfeigned 


regard for his young enquirer to the hour of 
his death. 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


In resigning the trust confided to them, 
the managers of the Adelphi School present 
the following summary of their proceedings 
during the past year. The school has been 
generally visited, once in every two weeks, 
by committees of the board, who were charged 
with the examination and supervision of it; 
and, from their reports, it appears that the 
progress of the pupils in their studies has 
been quite satisfactory. Within a few months 
the managers have introduced, as an experi- 
ment, the system adopted in other schools of 
a single session each day: it appears to be 
adapted to the short days of winter, but has 
not been tried long enough to enable the 
managers to decide on its comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

An examination of the pupils took place 
on the 18th of last month, in the presence of 
a number of the managers and other members 
of the association, who appeared to be well 
satisfied with the proficiency of the pupils; 
especially in the higher branches of know- 
ledge, (including geography and astronomy,) 
which, a few years ago, were not taught in 
the school. 

Since the removal of the school to the 
building erected by the association on Wager 
street, between Race and Vine, and Twelfth 
and Thirteenth streets, a smaller number of 
scholars attend it; but we believe that, to the 
increased facilities for the instruction of co- 
loured boys, afforded by the public schools 
in the city and Northern Liberties, and by 
the school under the care of the Abolition 
Society, the diminution of the number of our 
pupils should be ascribed. The managers 
agreed, during the last year, to admit a limited 
number of boys whose parents or caretakers 
were willing to pay for their tuition, and a 
few of this description are now in attendance. 


Nathaniel J. Kennedy continues to dis- 
charge the duties of teacher, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board. 

There are at present, on the roll, seventy- 
nine names. Since the opening of the school 
nine hundred and forty-nine boys have been 
admitted, and two hundred and twenty-eight 


SIMEON. /|have been readmitted. 
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Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 
M. C. Cor, Clerk. 


At a meeting of the association, held 1st 
month 6th, 1834, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz: 


Cirerk—Thomas Booth, 
TreasureR—Bartholomew Wistar. 


MANAGERS. 


Joseph Snowden, Sam]. Mason, Jr. 
Benj. H. Warder, Geo. M. Haverstick, 
Uriah Hunt, Thos. Scattergood, 
Thomas Bacon, John M. Whitall, 
Jno. Lippincott, Joel Cadbury, 

Jno. C. Allen, M. C. Cope. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR. 
To the Auxiliary Associations. 


The corresponding committee deem it ex- 
pedient to inform the auxiliary associations 
that, owing to the late period at which some 
of the reports have hitherto been forwarded, 
it has been impracticable to notice them in 
the annual report of the parent institution. 
The annual meeting this year will occur on 
the evening of the 21st of the fourth month 
next; and in order that the proceedings of 
the auxiliaries may be introduced into the 
report then to be read, it will be necessary 
that they should be forwarded so as to reach 
one of the undersigned at least two weeks 
previous to that time. It is desirable, that 
the statements should be particular and ex- 
plicit, conveying all the information relative 
to their operations which may be interesting. 
The following queries are published as a 
guide to the auxiliaries in drawing up their 
report. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the 
Holy Scriptures by the association, since its 
establishment, and how many within the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the association, since its 
commencement, and how many within the 
past year ? 

3. How many members are there belonging 
to the association, and what number of fami- 
lies of Friends reside within its limits ? 

4. Are there many families of Friends 
within your limits, not duly supplied with the 
Holy Scriptures, and if so, how many? 

5. How many members of our Society, 







petite. 


Selected fur “‘ The Friend.” 
THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


This place is holy ground, 
World, with thy cares away ! 
Silence and darkness reign around, 
But, lo! the break of day : 
What bright and sudden dawn appears 
To shine upon this scene of tears? 


*Tis not the morning light 
That wakes the lark to sing, 
*Tis not a meteor of the night 
Nor track of angel’s wing ; 
It is an uncreated beam, 


Like that which shone on Jacob’s dream. 


Eternity and Time 
Met for a moment here, 

From earth to heaven, a scale sublime 
Rested on either sphere, 

Whose steps a saintly figure trod, 

By Death’s cold hand led home to God. 


He Janded in our view, 
*Midst flaming hosts above, 

Whose ranks stood silent while he drew 
Nigh to the throne of love, 

And meekly took the lowest seat, 

Yet nearest his Redeemer’s feet. 


Thriil’d with ecstatic awe, 
Entranced our spirits fell, 
And saw—yet wist not what we saw, 
And heard—no tongue can tell 
What sound the ear of rapture caught 
What glory fill’d the eye of thought. 


Thus, far above the pole 
On wings of mounting fire, 

Faith may pursue the enfranchised soul, 
But soon her pinions tire; 

It is not given to mortal man 

Eternal mysteries to scan. 


Behold the bed of death ; 
This pale and lovely clay, 
Heard ye the sob of parting breath ? 
Mark’d ye the eye’s last ray? 
No—life so sweetly ceas’d to be, 
It lapsed in immortality. 


Bury the dead—and weep 
In stillness o’er the loss ; 
Bury the dead—in Christ they sleep 
Who bore on earth his cross, 
And from the grave their dust shall rise 
In his own image to the skies, 


Advantages of the Diffusion of Knowledge. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as 
a class, vicious; never, as a class, indolent. 
The excited mental activity operates as a 
counterpoise to the stimulus of sense and ap- 
The new world of ideas—the new 
views of the relations of things—the astonish- 
ing secrets of the physical properties and 
mechanical powers,—disclosed to the well- 
informed mind, present attractions which, 
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SECOND MONTH, 15, 1834. 
——————————— 


Nearly every one has read or heard of the 
Spanish Inquisition, but the number of those 
is comparatively small who possess a know. 
ledge of the origin and true character of that 
diabolical engine of papal bigotry and super. 
stition. Many, no doubt, have been deterred 
from a close investigation into the subject, 
through aversion to the horrible recitals with 
which it abounds; and yet it is so intimately 
associated with the records of modern, and 
more especially of ecclesiastical history, that 
some acquaintance with this branch seems 
indispensable to a competent knowledge of 
history in general. We have, therefore, ap- 
prehended that a portion of our columns 
would be usefully occupied with the article 
commenced on our first page, under the title 
* Of the Inquisition and other obstacles to 
the Reformation in Spain,” being part of a 
recent work—** The Reformation in Spain in 
the Sixteenth Century,” by Thomas M'‘Crie, 
D. D., previously known as author of a pro- 
duction in deserved repute—* The Reforma. 
tion in Italy.” We copy from that valuable 
semi-monthly publication, by Key and Biddle 
of this city, “ ‘The Christian Library.” In our 
judgment, this extract is a well condensed, 
comprehensive, and perspicuous sketch, and 
so divested of all shocking and repulsive de- 
tails, as that the most sensitive need not 
hesitate to peruse it. 




















































We examine with peculiar interest, the 
numbers, as they come to hand, of Wood- 
bridge’s American Annals of Education. They 
are constantly replenished with articles of in- 
trinsic excellence, in consonance with the 
title which they bear. From the last number 
we have made a selection for our paper of to 
day, “ The Results of Individual Effort,” from 
the reading of which we have ourselves deriv- 
ed gratification, and the thought was suggested 
that its insertion might possibly be the means 
of indicating to some one or more, the line of 
usefulness, in which he, or she, or they might 
fill up the measure of duty. - We have but a 
single remark to offer by way of exception— 
that what is said relative to corporal correc- 
tion may in no wise be taken as giving sanc- 
tion to the principle. If it be admitted that 
in some rare instances, that sort of disci- 
pline may be needful, it should be always 





capable of reading the Bible, do not own a 
copy of it? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
to Friends, within your limits ? 

7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

Joun Pavt, 
162, North Fifth street. 
Isaac CoLLrns, 
129, Filbert street. 
Tomas Evans, 
N. E. corner of Third and Spruce streets. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 1834. 


unless the character is deeply sunk, are suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the taste for frivolous 
or corrupt pleasures: and thus, in the end, a 
standard of character is®ereated in the com- 
munity, which, though it does not invariably 
save each individual, protects the virtue of 
the mass.—Everett’s Essay. 
a a a 
Diep, in this city, on fifth day, the 6th instant, 


Exizazeru Nicnotson, Sen., in the 85th year of her 
age. 


with the utmost caution and tenderness of 
feeling. 






An apology is due to the friend who supplies 
the article, Thomas Story, for the deviations 
in some particulars, from the copy ; we hope 
it will not discourage a continuation. Could 
there be a personal conference, mutual ad- 
vantage might result. 


een 


PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street near Seventh, Philadelphia. 


, on the 16th of first month, was drowned in 
the Pesumscot River, ‘at Westbrook, Maine, Isaisn 
H. Winstow, aged 44. 








